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The Spirit and the Mechanism of Partnership 


HE negotiations in Washington on the financial 

plight of Britain have not resulted in a lasting 
solution of the “dollar crisis.” They have, however, 
given new proof of both the necessity and the diffi- 
culty of a better understanding between the two 
Anglo-Saxon cousins, whose partnership in the 
democratic cause is a sine qua non for the preser- 
vation of Western civilization. 

Spiritually this partnership has become difficult 
or various reasons. Something of the historic ran- 
cor between the fading aristocrat and the too self- 
conscious parvenu is betrayed in our present rela- 
tions. To this must be added the newer friction 
between the bourgeois and the socialist world. The 
parochial American is not certain whether he disap- 
proves of Britain because it is a land of Lords and 
Ladies or because it believes in rationing, planning 
and economic controls. The British on the other 
hand manage to combine both aristocratic and pro- 
letarian aversions to our middle class paradise. 
Sometimes they criticize us primarily because our 
wealth has not given us the spiritual security which 
aristocrats possess even when they are poor and 
which the bourgeois world seems to lack even when 
it is rich. Sometimes they criticize us because we 
enjoy a degree of physical comfort and security 
which is beyond the reach of every other nation. 

To all of these sources of friction a more potent 
cause of ill feeling has been added. The British 
are in a desperate financial plight and we have been 
forced to aid them in their recovery. The watch 
dogs of our treasury point out that they have re- 
ceived six billion dollars in help from us since the 
war. Nations are not as generous as individuals, 
even as individuals are usually not as generous as 
they think they are. Nations certainly find gra- 
ciousness, both in giving and in receiving help, be- 
yond their ordinary moral resources. 

At any rate a high degree of mutuality in actual 
economic measures has not prevented, and seems 
to have accentuated, bad blood between us. Ameri- 


can critics think that the plight of Britain is due to 
her socialist economy or to her lack of resourceful- 


ness in preserving the technical efficiency which she 
first introduced into the modern world. British 
critics point out that British expenditures in a com- 
mon cause, before we explicitly avowed that cause, 
dissipated her foreign investments, profits from 
which once closed the gap between her exports and 
imports. They insist moreover that American tar- 
iffs prevent the sale of sufficient British goods to 
close the “dollar gap.” There is a modicum of 
truth in every criticism even as there is truth in 
every rejoinder to hostile criticism. Without soci- 
alism, a nation as impoverished as Britain might 
not have achieved the justice and discipline which 
makes her more stable, morally and politically, than 
any continental nation. On the other hand it has 
become a question whether the cost of the social 
services does not raise the price of the British prod- 
uct to a point where it cannot compete in the world 
market. Furthermore, while British productivity 
has increased markedly since the war, it has not 
increased sufficiently per man to solve her problem. 
Whether this means that a socialist economy has 
failed to solve the problem of incentives, or that a 
poor nation has been unable to buy the most modern 
industrial equipment, are questions which only ex- 
perts can solve and for which they will require more 
evidence than is now available. 

Meanwhile the tension between the two nations 
is bound to continue in some degree. The solution 
for this tension must be found partly in new mech- 
isms of accord, and partly in a better spirit of 
partnership. In every human relation we must deal 
with both the spirit and the mechanism of partner- 
ship. A new mechanism alone does not guarantee 
accord between men if mutual patience and fore- 
bearance are lacking. On the other hand spiritual 
attitudes are unavailing if the mechanism of accord 
is faulty. 

In the present instance the new mechanism may 
well be a credit and currency union of the whole 
Anglo-Saxon world through which the dollar and 
the sterling area would be merged. This would re- 
quire that we underwrite the British debt, a pro- 


cedure which may be politically acceptable if it is 
proved, as it no doubt can, that such underwriting 
would prove less costly to the American tax payer 
than continued Marshall plan disbursements. A 
merging of the sterling and dollar areas would fur- 
thermore obviate the bilateral trade agreements 
which Britain, in her present desperation, is forced 
to make and which American business finds vexa- 
tious. Such an agreement would of course be sub- 
ject to the British criticism that Britain is being 
reduced to the status of an economic colony of 
America; and to the American criticism that we are 
assuming undue risks in underwriting the British 
economy. Such a currency and credit union would 
Wipe out the sources of disbalance which belong to 
the past. It would not solve the problem of Britain’s 


comparative economic power to compete in world 
markets, except insofar as it would make the mod- 
ernization of industrial plant possible. 

A new mechanism would, in short, present enough 
new problems to destroy the accord between the two 
nations, if it were not accompanied by a very strong 
will to partnership on both sides. Without such a 
will the partnership between the two nations is not 
possible, no matter what new mechanisms are in- 
vented. From the Christian standpoint it is signifi- 
cant that all human relations, including international 
relations, are never solved purely by law or consti- 
tutional mechanism. Ultimately there is always the 
problem of how the self relates itself to the other, 
whether in pride or lust of dominion, or in the wil- 
lingness to permit freedom to the other and find its 
own realization in the happiness of the other.—R. N. 


The Arabs and Israel* 


KARL BAEHR 


66 HERE will be no freedom from fear in Israel. 


Forty-five million Arabs will see to that.” 
This was the threat I heard over the Ramallah ra- 
dio on May 26. Announcements of this character 
are not unusual. They are typical. 


On May 17, Abdullah el Tel, Arab Legion Com- 
mander of the Old City of Jerusalem, declared, 
“The time for vengeance will come.” Every day 
such hostile statements are carried into the homes 
of those Arabs with radios who care to listen. 
These broadcasts are rightly regarded as expressing 
the official position of Transjordan and of the other 
Arab nations who were involved in the recent war 
against Israel. Great pains are taken by the Ramal- 
lah radio spokesmen to inform Arab listeners that 
the Armistice agreements recently signed with 
Israel do not constitute a peace but are giving the 
Arabs time to prepare for renewed hostilities. 


a 


It is into this setting that one must place the 
Arab refugee problem. As long as the “will to 


*EpiTrorIAL Note: The Palestine question has proved to 
be the most controversial one among our readers that this 
journal has discussed. It is one subject on which our own 
editorial board is divided. In view of the fact that we have 
published articles that were extremely critical of Zionism, 
we publish in this issue an article that states the case in 
regard to Jewish-Arab relations of those who are sympa- 
thetic with the aspirations of the new state of Irsael. We 
publish this article in place of the letters that we have re- 
ceived criticizing the article by Dr. S. A. Morrison in the 
issue of July 11th. 


peace” on the part of the Arab governments ex- 
presses itself in such war-like terms, the Arab refu- 
gees must continue to wait in camps. Not a happy 
thought, but true nonetheless. 

What state, which at great cost of life and prop- 
erty successfully defeated a group of nations deter- 
mined to drive its population into the sea, would in- 
vite the return of that people among whom are 
those who cooperated with the invaders? How 
many nations would welcome such people even after 
a peace settlement has been achieved? Weren't 
Germans expelled from Czechoslovakia and Poland 
after the last war for security reasons? 

In Israel the Arabs were not expelled. They left 
in the belief that they would return in approximately 
two weeks with the victorious Arab armies; that 
they would take over new apartments in Tel Aviv, 
Haifa, and Jerusalem; that the scientifically de- 
veloped farm settlements of the Jews would be 
theirs. 

In an interview with Msgr. George Hakim, Arch- 
bishop of the Greek Catholic Church, I secured a re- 
port on the flight of the Arabs from Israel. As an 
Arab and a former supporter of the Mufti, he cannot 
be accused of being “pro-Jewish.” He listed four 
factors which precipitated the flight of the Arabs: 

(1) Most of the Arab leaders left in the early 
stages of the conflict—during the period of the 
“irregulars” between November 29, 1947 and May 
14, 1948. They, he declared, remembered too well 
their experiences with irregular “gangs” during the 
1936-39 riots. Great sums of money and goods had 
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been extorted from them at the point of a gun. 
Not wishing to face that again, they locked their 
homes and went to Lebanon or to other countries. 


(2) A second element in precipitating the flight, 
particularly in the Haifa area—the area where Msgr. 
Hakim lives—was the fact that the British informed 
the Arabs no protection could be guaranteed them. 
Since most of the Arab leaders had already fled, 
the people were thrown into a panic so that they 
fled by sea to Lebanon. They fled in spite of the 
fact that the Israeli authorities guaranteed their 
safety and rights as citizens of Israel. 


(3) The Ramallah radio, in particular, and 
Arab propaganda, in general, prophesied that the 
Arab armies would overwhelm the Jews in a mat- 
ter of two weeks. The Arab peoples left, therefore, 
primarily to get out of the battle area but with the 
expectation of an early return. 


(4) A fourth cause was the fear of massacre by 
Jewish extremists such as occurred at Dier Yassin. 
It appears that the Arab propagandists used this 
incident in two ways: 1) to inspire a will to fight 
the Jews and, 2) on the other hand, to stimulate 
them to flee from Israel in order that the invading 
Arab armies would face only Jews. The local Arabs 
could then return with safety after the victory. 
The latter reaction was by far the more pronounced. 
Msgr. Hakim said that many Arab refugees were 
bitter against the leaders of the surrounding Arab 
states for having deluded them with false promises 
and a false impression of their power. 


It is impossible to determine how many of the 
Arab refugees still hope for renewed hostilities 
against Israel, and how many desire to return as 
loyal citizens of Israel. That many have not 
changed their attitudes can be inferred from the 
campaign presently waged to stir up hatred against 
Israel. Garland Evans Hopkins, associate secretary 
of the Board of Missions and Church Extension of 
the Methodist Church, and long a sympathizer with 
the Arab point of view, said in a statement follow- 
ing his recent trip to the Near East, “Arab liberals 
and intelligentsia are organizing to take over the 
leadership which has often been left to incapable 
and venal rulers. The end in view is to strengthen 
the Arab nations to the place that they will be able 
to expel the Jews from Palestine.” One cannot 
complain that Mr. Hopkins and his Arab friends 
lack candor. Nor do they hide their intentions. 

In spite of this hostile situation, Israeli officials 
have been most lenient with the thousands of Arabs 
who have already infiltrated into Israel and are 
now back in their former villages or in some other 
community. Msgr. Hakim told me that at least 
100 a night were coming in from Lebanon. In 
Abugosh, an Israeli Arab village near Jerusalem, 
I spoke with Arabs who had rejoined their families 


after crossing the lines from the Bethlehem area. 
That Israel is permitting the great majority of these 
Arabs to remain in Israel in spite of the security 
problem it raises, shows a most charitable attitude 
indeed. Israeli authorities are especially considerate 
in cases involving reunion of families. 

It is evident that Israel genuinely wants to con- 
tribute to the solution of the refugee problem. The 
willingness of the government of Israel to pay for 
abandoned Arab property is also to be seen in this 
light. Despite her complex economic situation, in 
all probability she will be willing to provide a share 
of the funds necessary for settlement. 

This spirit is consistent with the traditional man- 
ner in which the Jewish people have treated the 
Arabs. When Jewish immigrants purchased land 
from the feudal sheik, mufti or effendi, they would, 
if Arab peasants were on the land, pay a second 
price for the land to them in order that they might 
have the means to purchase land elsewhere, thereby 
improving the Arabs’ position. The feudal Arab 
effendis, when they sold their land, seldom assumed 
any responsibility for their Arab serfs. 


II. 


Given a will to peace on the part of the Arab na- 
tions, how many Arabs could Israel reabsorb? 
Here is a crucial question. 


More and more authorities recognize that it 
would be virtually impossible, and certainly unwise, 
to attempt the repatriation of all 600,000 refugees. 
Msgr. Hakim hopes that Israel will permit the re- | 
turn of Christian Arabs. He agreed that all could 
never be repatriated. The United States State De- 
partment recently recommended that 250,000 be re- 
turned. This request was vigorously rejected by 
Israel because it proposed repatriation without the 
important guarantees of an overall peace settlement. 
The number suggested indicates, however, that the 
United States government believes that the majority 
of the Arab refugees will have to be resettled or 
otherwise provided for. 


Anyone who has traveled over the length and 
breadth of Israel must be impressed by several 
obvious conditions : 

1) The first is the fact that a high percentage of 
the former Arab villages have been destroyed in 
the fighting. Mud huts crumble easily under the 
force of modern explosives. Arabs, who fled be- 
fore the fighting began in their villages, have yet 
to understand that the houses they left intact are 
no longer there. They did not see Arab troops 
move in, nor did they see the destruction wrought 
by subsequent fighting. Even those mud villages 
which escaped the devastating effects of war are no 
longer in good condition, for they deteriorate rap- 
idly. The more advanced villages in which stone 
buildings suitable for housing remain intact, have 





been taken over to help house the 30,000 Jewish 
immigrants who are arriving in Israel each month. 
These properties are not being confiscated. They 
are recorded with the Custodian of Abandoned 
Property in the Government of Israel, and such 
properties will be accounted for in the property set- 
tlement that accompanies the signing of a genuine 
peace. 


2) A second fact which, upon reflection, becomes 
apparent is that the basis for the old Arab economy 
is gone. The huge British Army camps, which 
polka-dotted the land and which were. serviced by 
Arabs, are now empty or serving as reception cen- 
ters for new immigrants. The civil service jobs 
which the British, as mandatory power, distributed 
to Arabs are only memories. There is not the slight- 
est chance that such jobs or similar ones will be- 
come available in the future. The professionals 
and the shopkeepers, who depended upon these em- 
ployed Arabs for their livelihood, are likewise sepa- 
rated from the economic order. In view of such 
economic realities, the logical or simple solution can- 
not possibly be mass repatriation. 


Mr. James E. Sutton, who this past spring repre- 
sented the Y.M.C.A. in Jerusalem, told me that the 
Arab refugees could be repatriated—there was room 
for them in Arab lands—but that he opposed this 
solution. “This is a moral problem,” he said. “The 
Jews had no right to take over Arab property. 
They should be expected to return it to the owners.” 
The obviously hostile manner in which he presented 
this conviction led me to the conclusion that he was 
more interested in punishing Jews than in benefit- 
ing the Arabs. Apparently he saw no moral impli- 
cations in the fact that the Arabs launched the war 
in defiance of a United Nations decision. 


Would it be to the best interests of the Arabs to 
crowd them back into an area which is facing a 
rapid increase in population, serious economic prob- 
lems, and where the economic base for the Arab 
community no longer exists? In the long view, it 
would be kinder to facilitate the resettlement of the 
Arab refugees into the ancient “Garden of Eden” 
in Iraq which is hungering for development. Iraq is 
a potentially wealthy land, abundant in natural re- 
sources. In ancient times it supported between ten 
and twenty millions of peoples. Today, in our era 
of scientific industry and agriculture, less than four 
million inhabit the land and these exist in squalid 
conditions. With proper development—aided by 
Truman’s “backward-area” proposal—perhaps ten 
times the present population could find an adequate 
living. 

As early as 1945, former President Hoover advo- 
cated resettlement of the Arab population of Pales- 
tine into Iraq in order to solve a complex social 
problem and help bring stability and peace to the 
Near East. The exchange of Greek and Turkish 


citizens after World War I was a creative solution 
to a situation of bitter conflict. Surely, if we are 
interested in stability and peace in the Near East 
for tomorrow and for the coming years, we should 
seriously consider Mr. Hoover’s suggestion. Thou- 
sands of Jews today are virtual hostages in Arab 
lands without basic civil rights or freedoms. Their 
movement to Israel is imperative. The movement 
of Palestine refugee Arabs to the surrounding Arab 
states would complete the exchange and help elimi- 
nate those conflict situations which breed strife. 

I agree with Mr. Sutton that this is a moral prob- 
lem. But I contend it is also a social, economic 
and political problem. To perpetuate those condi- 
tions which have given rise to violence and warfare, 
and to ignore those proposals which, if implemented, 
can bring security and prosperity to Jews in Israel 
and to the Arabs in surrounding Arab lands, would 
be morally bad, sociologically and economically un- 
sound, and a political blunder. 


ITI. 


Another question of vital importance and general 
interest is: “How are the Arabs in Israel being 
treated?” I had been impressed by the idealism of 
Israel’s draft constitution guaranteeing complete 
democratic rights and freedoms to all its citizens re- 
gardless of race, religion, language or sex. When I 
visited Israel, I was naturally interested in seeing to 
what extent this idealism was being translated into 
reality. 

I realized that certain handicaps existed. A war 
had just been fought and the Arabs of Palestine, to 
a large extent, either willingly or unwillingly, had 
cooperated in that struggle against the Jews. This 
fact, I thought, would tend to create a hostile atti- 
tude against Arabs. 


I discovered, however, an almost complete absence 
of bitterness on the part of Israel’s Jews against the 
Arabs. Instead, there was an earnest desire to win 
Arabs’ loyalty and affection so that they would be- 
come enthusiastic citizens of the state of Israel. In 
many of the settlements the people showed a spirit 
bordering on remorse that their Arab neighbors had 
fled. They described how well they had gotten along 
with a neighboring Arab village, how they had loaned 
the Arab neighbors their tractors, and helped Arabs 
improve their agricultural methods; how they had 
gotten them to forsake their wandering nomadic life 
and even to build homes of concrete blocks. 


It must be said, of course, that not all Arab vil- 
lages were friendly. Some had always lived by plun- 
der from Jewish and other Arab villages and had 
traditionally fired on Jewish trucks when conditions 
for an attack were favorable. That these villagers 
fled, of course, aroused emotions of joy rather than 
remorse in the Jewish settlements. Even today Jews 
find it difficult to accustom themselves to traveling 
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the highways in complete safety without fear of Arab 
snipers. In many areas under the British mandate, 
absolute safety for Jews had never existed. 


It is common knowledge that the Arabs of Israel 
voted in the January 25th general elections—elections 
which were held only a few weeks after the fighting 
had ceased. For the first time in history Arab wo- 
men, both Moslem and Christian, voted. Three rep- 
resentatives of the Arab community now sit in the 
Knesset, the National Assembly of Israel. When I 
visited that legislative body in May, I saw these mem- 
bers occupying their seats of authority and responsi- 
bility. These Arab representatives have no reluc- 
tance to speak their minds freely. On occasions 
they criticize the policy of the government, and, on 
other occasions, they give support. The Arab 
community is thus definitely represented in the po- 
litical structure of the state of Israel and is assum- 
ing a responsible role in the democratic life of the 
state. 

News that Israel has treated its Arab citizens 
with justice has apparently penetrated into the 
Arab states. There is no other way adequately to 
explain the fact that when Jewish forces occupied 
the towns along the railroad on the central front 
which the Transjordanian forces evacuated in ac- 
cordance with the recently signed armistice agree- 
ment, the villages were jammed with Arabs seeking 
to become citizens of Israel. Towns with a normal 
population of two thousand were found to be popu- 
lated by at least four thousand. The people wel- 
comed the Israeli Army with shouts of “Shalom”’ 
and with the waving of Israeli flags. 

Other evidences point to the fact that a very 
healthy relationship exists between Israelis and the 
Arabs of Israel. While in Israel, I had a meeting 
with two men who reflected this cordial relationship. 
I refer to Dr. Moshe Ophir, Israeli military com- 
mander of Jaffa, and Mr. Nikola Saba, representa- 
tive of the Arab community of Jaffa, who, in com- 
plete rapport with each other, discussed with me 
the problems facing the Arab community of Jaffa, 
problems normal for the aftermath of a war. It is 
true that, as yet, there was not complete freedom 
of mobility for the Arab citizens of Jaffa; there was 
some unemployment and also the problem of regis- 
tering all property in order properly to record all 
abandoned Arab property. 

Of greatest interest and significance, however, 
was the spirit in which these two men discussed 
these problems. There was no victor-vanquished 
attitude present. The discussion was warm and di- 
rect with the complete absence of fear or restraint. 
After the meeting was over, Mr. Saba told me, “we 
treat each other as brothers.” This statement has 
added significance when it is remembered that Mr. 
Saba was a former British district officer of the 
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area and an enthusiastic supporter of the recent war 
against Israel. 

One would normally accuse Israeli authorities of 
either recklessness or naivete in permitting a man 
of Saba’s background to represent an Arab com- 
munity. But few things are “normal” in Israel. 
Victory in the war is described as a miracle, not as 
something normal. The remarkable fact is that 
these seemingly unnatural procedures of according 
trust and confidence are working! 

A similar spirit of accord was to be found in the 
Druse village of Isfiya. The mukhtar of the village 
told the members of our American Christian Pales- 
tine Committee Study Tour that the British had 
been in Palestine 30 years but that only a few of his 
people had ever learned to speak English. The 
Jews have been in power only a few months, yet 
many citizens of the village can already speak He- 
brew. He reported with enthusiasm that six Jewish 
teachers were working in the village and that Israeli 
engineers were planning to help them pipe water to 
their settlement. British authorities had consistent- 
ly refused to give this help and had told them to 
carry their water up by camel. When we were about 
to leave, the mukhter told us, “Please tell President 
Truman to continue to support the state of Israel.” 

In Nazareth, we found the major problem facing 
the Arab community to be that of unemployment 
and the lack of free mobility. For security reasons 
the latter could not yet be permitted by Israeli au- 
thorities. Unemployment was being taken care of 
in two ways: public works and relief. 

Throughout Israel, Jewish and Arab citizens are 
treated the same. There is no discrimination in 
terms of rationing. Each citizen gets his allotment 
regardless of race, creed or sex. In other words, 
every effort is being made to integrate the various 
peoples in Israel into the life and structure of the 
new state. 


Frequently a missionary zeal to help Israeli Arabs 
is to be found among Israeli Jews. The field of 
education is an excellent example. In Jaffa, a school 
for 250 Arab children has just completed its first 
year. The school is coeducational, something revo- 
lutionary in Arab circles. Five teachers, four 
Christian and one Moslem, receive the same salary 
as Jewish teachers in Jewish communities. The 
significant fact about the school is that it was started 
only a few weeks after the fighting in Jaffa ceased 
by Mrs. Eliza Malul, a Jewess who had spent twenty 
years in Syria and Iraq and knows Arabic as her 
mother tongue. She saw the need for the school, 
collected the children from the streets, and launched 
the enterprise which today flourishes so well. 

With similar zeal labor leaders from the Hista- 
druth [the Federation of Labor] have started co- 
operatives among the Arabs. An Arab newspaper 





is in print. On May first, I saw a large delegation 
of Arabs march down Tel Aviv’s Ben Yehuda Street 
in the May Day labor parade. 

It was apparent to me that a new spirit has arisen 
in the Middle East and that Israel is responsible for 
its origin. The democratic principles of freedom 
of religion and of equal opportunity for all peoples 
regardless of background, are in operation in Israel 
and cannot help but penetrate to other countries. 
How soon these principles will find their way into 
the Arab lands of the Middle East, is the great ques- 
tion of the day. Arab leaders are fighting it; their 
continued hostility against Israel must be seen in 
this light. Peace and progress will characterize this 
vast benighted area as soon as these great time- 
tested principles begin to function in Moslem Arab 
lands. Israel will serve as an example and a stimu- 
lus to that worthy end. For this reason, if no other, 
Israel deserves the complete support of the United 
States and the United Nations. 


Correspondence 


Dear Sir: The article in the August 8th issue 
entitled “Rising Catholic-Protestant Tension” comes 
to a conclusion which seems to me to be quite 
wrong. It proposes as a solution of “the school aid 
issue” the acceptance by non-Catholics of “federal 
scholarship or other educational aid to go to schol- 
ars in any school, provided it is to the scholar and 
not to the school.” This would indeed settle the 
question once and for all by a complete surrender 
of the non-Catholic position. For any man who can 
see any real difference between subsidizing scholars 
and subsidizing the school they attend is taking com- 
fort from a delusion. The article goes on to say 
that “we have already accepted this policy in the 
G. I. bill of rights and there is no reason why it 
could not be extended.” There are the best of 
reasons. 

To begin with, who does not know that the G. I. 
bill of rights saved the lives of many denominational 
colleges? It brought aid to scholars but inevitably 
and inescapably it meant aid to colleges also and not 
so very indirectly either. There are excellent rea- 
sons for not extending this policy to the area of 
primary and secondary education. One is that at the 
college level men and women are able to make free 
and intelligent choices for themselves, while in the 
area in which parochial schools operate children are 
directed by their parents—in the case of Catholics, 
parents who are under pressure from their priests. 
Once it is announced that the state will subsidize 
children in their primary and secondary education 
regardless of whether they are in private or public 
schools, parochial schools will spring up overnight 
in places where they have never been known. A 
second is that this grant of aid to “scholars” but 
not to schools will have to be made at the expense 


of the public schools. Not even our wealthy nation 
can maintain private school systems by scholarship 
aid and at the same time keep its own schools at 
their present high level. A third is that the Ameri- 
can plan already offers free education to every child 
through high school. This is an all inclusive scholar- 
ship offered every child regardless of race or creed. 
Now it is proposed to offer extra scholarships to be 
used in segregated schools by members of a certain 
church. Had the United States had a complete free 
system of collegiate and technical institutions, there 
would have been no point to sending G. I’s to pri- 
vate foundations. What is the point of “extending” 
this principle to the area in which parochial schools 
are at work? 

It seems impossible for Protestants to be realistic. 
The parochial school system is part of the organized 
attempt of the Catholic hierarchy to wall off their 
people from the rest of the American world and 
make of them a regimented mass, thinking alike, 
talking alike, acting alike—and voting alike, so that 
some very far from fine day America will be Catho- 
lic in the sense of being dominated by the hierarchy. 
Catholic War Veterans are now organized and can 
be depended upon to join in any movement against 
whatever the hierarchy opposes. Catholic labor 
unions are in the making—within many of the great 
unions Catholics are already organized in associa- 
tions. There are associations of Catholic lawyers, 
of Catholic doctors (who, of course, are righteously 
opposed to anything like birth control). The 
Knights of Columbus speak the language of the 
hierarchy. Now comes the demand that the Ameri- 
can Republic make a large contribution to this stead- 
ily increasing movement to replace free thinking 
by regimentation—all in the name of religion. And 
many Protestants are naive enough to see a differ- 
ence between aiding the scholar and aiding the 
school. How pleasing this is to the hierarchy you 
have only to read the newspapers to see. Just now 
they are making it their great talking point. If they 
can only make this thoroughly unreal distinction 
between aid to school children and aid to schools 
seem real to enough gullible non-Catholics they will 
be able to have all they want. 

Dr. Niebuhr remarks that “Catholics ought not 
to regard such a policy as merely one step toward 
the direct support of parochial schools.” Perhaps 
it is not merely that—but it is that. But just now 
Catholics, the Catholics directed by the hierarchy, 
will not boggle over such fine distinctions as that 
between direct and indirect support of their schools. 
As long as they get support they are getting what 
they want and the label it bears is of no consequence. 
Some time they will be in a position to demand di- 
rect and complete support. Meanwhile if they can 
get enough scholarship aid to the children in their 
schools they will be content to wait. 

West Yarmouth, Massachusetts. W. G. Chanter. 
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The World Church: News and Notes 


Barth and a Catholic 
“Confront” Humanism 


A Protestant and a Catholic theologian found them- 
selves in fundamental agreement in an ideological tussle 
with a conference of humanists, recently held at Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


The organizers of the conference, fourth set of Ren- 
contres Internationales, had asked Prof. Karl Barth of 
the University of Basle to present the Protestant point 
of view, and Fr. Maydieu, the French Dominican, to 
present the case for Catholicism. Considering the 
theme, “Toward A New Humanism,” the conference 
was composed almost entirely of scientists, philosophers, 
including existentialists and Communists, and men of 
letters. 


In his principal address, Prof. Barth said that the 
Christian message was the message of God’s humanism. 
It would be false to see in it a closed ideological sys- 
tem: it was first and foremost a witness concerning the 
Incarnation of Christ as an event, and it demanded of 
man a personal response. 

Fr. Maydieu, saying that the Word of God had al- 
ways to pass through the words of men, so that it was 
for the church to provide the interpretation necessary, 
added, “The church is, in the first place, a mystery.” 
At this point Prof. Barth got up to shake Fr. Maydieu 
by the hand. 

In the discussion, Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, the General 
Secretary of the World Council of Churches, empha- 
sized that the very fact of seeking a new humanism 
marked the bankruptcy of the old. The revolt of the 
masses raises the problem in another context. The en- 
couraging fact of our time was the new encounter be- 
tween Christianity and humanism. There was no uni- 
versality outside Christianity. 

Philosophers, represented by Prof. Jaspers, wanted 
to know whether the theologians could not give up their 
exclusiveness. The answer of the theologians was that 
the message of grace was the most inclusive message of 
all—Ecumenical Press Service, Geneva. 


2,000 Protestant Missionaries 
To Stay in China 


Some 50 Protestant missionaries are expected to 
leave Shanghai on the steamer Gordon which has been 
commissioned to evacuate foreign residents from the 
Communist-occupied territory. Remaining are some 
2,000 Protestant missionaries. Roughly half of these 
are Americans, and the others are of British or other 
European nationality. 

According to missionary officials in Shanghai, most 
of those leaving are doing so for “normal reasons.” 
Some are retiring or going home on furlough or sick 
leave, while others are departing because of family re- 
sponsibilities. 

“Only a few are leaving because they feel it is im- 
possible to do effective work in China under present 
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conditions,” the officials said, adding that “this is con- 
trary to the prevalent belief among the missionaries.” 

The officials said the general opinion among the mis- 
sionaries is that, despite difficulties experienced here 
and there, their work can continue. 


One official said: “The majority of us feel there is 
much of value in the new regime with which we can 
cooperate sympathetically. The economic and social re- 
forms which the new government is backing are not 
inconsistent with Christian teaching, but are actually 
implied in it.” 

Another official asserted that “many of this govern- 
ment’s goals are our own, even though their methods 
are not similar to ours.” 


Current difficulties said to be hampering Christian 
work include travel restrictions, and the lack of uni- 
formity in regulations regarding schools, hospitals and 
other Christian institutions. It is generally conceded 
that these handicaps are due primarily to war conditions 
and the division of the country into military zones lo- 
cally administered—Religious News Service. 


Dutch Christians Pray for Success 
Of Conferences with Indonesia 


The Ecumenical Council of the Netherlands has urged 
all Dutch Christians to pray that the round-table dis- 
cussions now in progress in the Hague between Dutch 
and Indonesian authorities “may take place without 
bitterness and in a spirit of reconciliation.” 

Delegates from the Netherlands and Indonesia, in 
conference since August 23rd, are seeking a peaceful 
solution to the recent conflict between the Dutch gov- 
ernment and the Republic of Indonesia. 

—Ecumenical Press Service, Geneva. 


Dr. Garbett Sees 
Secularism as Deadly Foe 


Secularism may prove to be a more deadly foe of 
Christianity than Communism, Dr. Cyril Foster Gar- 
bett, Archbishop of York, declared. He preached at a 
service opening the sessions of the triennial General 
Synod of the Church of England in Canada. 

“Two foes attack Christianity,” Dr. Garbett said. 
“One is secularism which dismisses as fairy tales, or 
wishful thinking, the claims of supernatural religion. 
The cultured secularist regards religion as one of the 
one hundred and one superstitions which man has out- 
grown. He rarely attacks religion, but he ignores it 
and plans his life as if God did not exist.” 

“Perhaps this cold ignoring,” Dr. Garbett added, 
“may prove in the long run to be the more deadly of 
the two foes.” 

“The other foe,” he went on, “is open and aggressive. 
It denies God, the supernatural, and the value of man. 
It uses the gag to silence criticism, the sword to slay 
all who oppose its advance. It has been spreading like 
fire. Today Communism is a greater threat to Chris- 
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tianity than Mohammedanism ever was in the Middle 
Ages.” 

Dr. Garbett warned that “neither of these foes will 
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ist,” and said that Christians must not let their oppo- 
nents feel they are “fighting a rearguard action in a 
depressing retreat.” 
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He stressed that if the church is to convince the 
world of sin, “it must first repent for all that is weak, 
cowardly, faithless, and selfish in its own life, and pray 
that it may be cleansed and purified by the fire of God.” 

—Religious News Service. 


Says Hungarian Church Must 
Become Self-Supporting 


Financial support for the Hungarian Reformed 
Church must come in the future solely from its own 
congregations, the Rev. Emery Szabo, of Budapest, 
declared in his presidential address to the annual con- 
vention of the Reformed Ministers’ National Associa- 
tion held at Debrecen. 

He spoke before more than a hundred ministers who 
attended the convention from all parts of the country. 
Prior to the meeting, the association, a social organiza- 
tion of Reformed clergymen, sponsored a series of the- 
ological studies. 

The problem of self-support confronts the Reformed 
Church because of the new State constitution which 
provides for complete Church-State separation, Mr. 
Szabo declared. 

He said that many Protestants feel an anxiety “by 
no means unwarranted” whether the Protestant 
churches will be prepared to support themselves when 
all State subsidies cease. 

“There remains nothing but the self-sacrifice of the 
congregations,” Mr. Szabo declared. “The Hungarian 
Reformed Church must learn soon, as most western 
Protestant churches have learned, to rely on nothing 
else but the congregations as the sole source of its ma- 
terial existence.”—Religious News Service. 


Germans Make Church Bells 
From Discarded Horse Shoes 


German church bells will ring again soon because in- 
genious church members have found that discarded 
horse shoes can be cast into satisfactory bells, reports 
Dr. Siegfried Scharfe, a pastor in Biederitz bei Magde- 
burg. 

During the war the majority of German church bells 
and chimes were taken from the church towers for war 
purposes. One bell, usually the smallest one, was left 
for each church, except in rare instances when for aes- 
thetic reasons a larger one was permitted to remain. 

Now that churches are able to replace their bells, 
the bronze from which they were formerly cast is not 
available. The solution was to use horse shoes, of 
which sufficient quantities can be found in each village 
smithy. For Dr. Scharfe’s church a thousand pounds 
of shoes were collected and sent to a factory where 
steel bells are made—News Bureau, Nat’l Lutheran 
Council. 
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